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by -universal suffrage. That vote gave the Presidency
to Louis Bonaparte and prepared the way for the
Second Empire.8

It is easy to scoff at the Second Republic, its origin,
its illusions and errors, its swift and complete catas-
trophe ; and those who follow through the newspapers
and pamphlets of the time the story of the first few
weeks, when a generous wave of emotion was passing
over Paris and everything seemed possible which the
imagination of humanitarian fancy could suggest,
when the clergy were blessing trees of liberty, and
Georges Sand from her sordid attic in the Rue de
Conde was pouring out her fevered dreams for uni-
versal regeneration, and good-humoured jests were
flying about concerning Louis File-vite, and politics
were governed by the phrases of a lyric poet, will not
be the last to feel the full force of the ironic contrast.
But the experiment of the Second Republic was not
without a permanent effect on the political tradition
of the country. It brought with it universal suffrage;
it introduced the presidential system, and it exhibited
the fact that within the circle of republicans there
were two distinct currents, one bourgeois, the other
socialist; one desiring to defend the bureaucracy, the
land l^ws, the capitalistic system, the other desiring to
overthrow them. To thoughtful minds it suggested
the conclusion long ago anticipated by Condorcet that
a republic would never be firmly established unless it
were supported by a system of free secular education.
But the effects of the Revolution of February were
not limited to France itself; they extended with the
gravest developments to every animated polity of the
Continent.